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I remember my father as a tall, balding man, dressed in a brown 
suit. Occasionally he smoked a cigar. His main concern in life, 
I believe, was supporting his family and adhering to the tenets 
of our orthodox Jewish faith. His name was Salamon Deutsch, born 
in 1892 in Paks, a small town in Hungary, the third child -of a 
Rabbi and teacher. His father served as "Dayan" - religious 
judge, "Shochet" - ritual slaughterer, "Chazan" - cantor of the 
congregation and teacher in the local Yeshiva. He died young, the 
consequences of a cold he caught when called one harsh winter 
night to slaughter a sick cow before she expired and thus 
becoming unfit (not kosher) for consumption by religious Jews. 
His widow, my grandmother, had to make a living for herself and 
her four children. She thus accepted the suggestion of relatives 
in Germany to move to the university town Heidelberg, where there 
was an opportunity to run a kosher restaurant for the Jewish 
students attending the famous university. The restaurant business 
turned out to be a success. Such luminaries in later Jewish 
political life like Nahum Goldman, the Zionist leader, ate there. 
Unfortunately, the restaurant work turned out to be too strenuous 
for my grandmother. Daily she had to get up very early in the 
morning to buy her vegetables and supplies at the market, and 
than haul these to her restaurant. She too died young in 1904, 
the consequence of a heart attack. I do not know how my father 
survived the following years. Relatives must have stepped in. 
When World War I started, my father was drafted into the Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian army, which he survived without ill 
consequences. After the war he returned to Germany and attended 
with distinction a school for commerce in Munich. He then engaged 
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in various businesses - cigar manufacturing, a shoe store, 
wholesale distribution of eggs. Apparently he prospered enough to 
consider at the age of 30 marriage. As was the custom among 
orthodox Jewish circles, an introduction to a suitable family was 
arranged. Thus my father met my mother, Paula Frankenthal, in 
Frankfurt on Main. '•••■• • - ; 

My mother was born in '1900/- the daughter of a grocery merchant 
who also had a farm in a small village in Hessen. One of the 
brothers of my mother established a grocery business in Frankfurt 
and that where my parents met. After a short period of courtship 
an 1 ^engagement was announced and the wedding took place, attended 
by-' many relatives of both families. The couple settled in 
Heidelberg, where in short succession four children were born. 
Perhaps with an eye for making our religion not overly 
conspicuous, the children all received good Germanic names. Thus 
Ernst in 1924, Hannah in 1926, Frieda (Maedi) in 1929 and finally 
myself, Heinz, in 1933. My father's brother Saul too lived in 
Heidelberg, and the two families kept exceptionally close ties. 

The main occupation of my mother was to provide a warm home for 
her family. We lived in a four-room apartment in the newer 
section of Heidelberg. Her life was not an easy one. Although we 
were not poor, there was no affluence and we lacked such 
amenities taken for granted today as running hot water or even a 
functioning bathroom (as distinguished from a toilet, which of 
course we had). The adults and older children went once a week to 
the municipal bathhouse, while I and my younger sister were 
bathed and scrubbed every Thursday night in a washtub in the 
kitchen. 
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At the time of my birth my father was engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of kosher cheese. During the week he travelled 
to the Bavarian Alps where he bought milk' 1 from the peasants 
which was then processed into cheese using a recipe, I once 
heard^fe he obtained by gaining the trust of a local cheese-maker. 
I am sure that appropriate compensation was arranged for. The 
finished cheeses-'were then distributed to the various orthodox 
communities, mainly around Frankfort on Main, which was then a 
strong center of orthodox Judaism . • vlio.: \tr.-v ■ fen. 



The orthodox community in Frankfort was established about eighty 
years earlier by Rabbi Samson Rafael Hirsch whose motto was: 
"Torah with Derekh Eretz", meaning observance* of Jewish- religion 
in conjunction with the values of the secular German culture. He 
thus attempted to fight the German Jewish Reform movement which 
tried to cast off traditional Jewish values and observance and 
assimilate with the German people. Judaism was bitterly split 
over this cultural struggle, and orthodoxy appeared to be on the 
losing side. Rabbi Hirsch preached strict adherence to Jewish 
religious law, ethics, refinement of manner and good citizenship. 
He also advocated a good secular education in the humanities, 
classics or sciences. Although the "Kulturkampf" was at its 
height, he did his best to avoid a split in the German Jewish 
community. Such split however became unavoidable later in his 
life. 

Our home was deeply influenced by the values Rabbi Hirsch tought. 
Thus all the laws of the Jewish religion were strictly observed. 
The Jewish Sabbath and Holidays were major events in our lives. 
Our kitchen was of course strictly kosher, and we children were 
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often admonished to refrain from eating in other peoples'' houses, 
on grounds that perhaps their household was not strict enough in 
observing the dietary laws. My father was scrupulously honest in 
all his business dealings, and served as an example for the 
children. Thus, when my older brother once found a 20-mark note, 
a relatively large sum, it was brought to the police station in 
hope that perhaps the owner could be identified. My father had 
many holy Jewish books such as the Bible, the Mishna and Talmud 
and various commentators, but also the classics like Goethe, 
Lessing and Shakespeare, which were displayed in a bookcase in 
the "best" living room. 

Since my father was away on his business most of the week, the 
family was close together when he returned, especially during the 
Sabbath and weekends. I have a picture in my mind of my father 
having returned on Thursday evening, eating a supper of fried 
fish that my mother prepared which he especially liked. I sat on 
his lap and occasionally he would share with me morsels of fish 
which were carefully cleaned of the sharp bones. On Friday night 
we were all gathered around the table in the dining room, as 
contrasted with the kitchen where we ate our meals during the 
week. The air was filled with the smell of the special foods that 
were prepared in honor of the Sabbath. My father, having come 
home from services in the Synagogue, paced around the table and 
welcomed the Sabbath into our home with the song of "Shalom 
Aleichem", greeting the heavenly angels. An atmosphere of utmost 
happiness and joy was in the air. At the conclusion of the song, 
both our parents blessed the children with the traditional 
blessing "May God bless you and keep you and bring you peace", 
while covering their heads with their hands. Lacking real kosher 
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wine which was not easily obtainable in Hitler's Germany of the 
30's, my father would pronounce "Kiddush", the sanctification of 
the day over a cup of raisin juice which qualified as wine. My 
mother had baked two "Barches” (Challot), special white bread in 
honor of the Sabbath. These were covered with an embroidered 
cloth, made for this purpose. We all shared the wine, and then 
proceeded into the kitchen for the ritual washing of the hands. 
When all were seated, my father would uncover the Challot, cut 
into one of them with a knife used only for this occasion, 
complete the cut by breaking the bread and giving every family 
member a piece, on which some salt was sprinkled. No talking was 
permitted while this took place, since no secular interruption 
was allowed between uttering the blessing for washing the hands 
and the one over the bread. As far as I recall we never had meat, 
since it's ritual slaughter was not permitted by the Nazis. 
Sometimes we had chicken which we received from relatives in 
Sweden. We always had a carp fish , soup and potato salad. 
Between the courses we sang "Zemirot", liturgical songs in praise 
of God and the delights of the Sabbath He provided for His 
people. I still remember most of the melodies. After desert we 
sang "Shir Hamaalot", a hymn preceding the prayer of grace. There 
were a dozen melodies for this song, some used only on unique 
days in the Jewish calendar. Grace was then recited loud and 
melodiously, with everyone participating. The rest of the evening 
was spent talking, reading, later enjoying a repaste of tea and 
cake, and finally, all too early for me, retiring to bed. 

The following day, Shabbat (Saturday), I would walk with my 
father to the synagogue. On the way he would tell me stories from 
the bible. The services were conducted by my uncle. Both my 
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father and my uncle were important members of the congregation, 
who contributed with work and spirit. My father was a member of 
the Burial Society which occupied itself with the rituals 
required when a death occurred in a Jewish family in the town. 
After services we visited my uncle, where I received my first 
instruction in Hebrew. Both my uncle and aunt were considered 
very strict and always inspired somewhat of a fear in me. Finally 
we walked back to our home across the river for a lunch of 
beansoup - a westernized version of the Eastern European 
"Cholent", a dish of beans, potatoes and meat that was left 
cooking all night in an oven, since warming or cooking food is 
not allowed on the Sabbath. In the summer sometimes we went for 
walks. Then my father took a nap while the children played or 
read books. In the early evening there was the hour of twilight 
when the Sabbath departed, casting an enchanted atmosphere on all 
of us, that even I, as a child, could feel. When the Sabbath was 
over, as indicated by the appearance of three stars in the sky, 
my father recited ’’Havdalah 1 ' (separation) in which the 
distinction between the holy and the profane, light and darkness, 
Israel and the nations , the Sabbath day and the week days was 
promulgated. This blessing was recited over a cup of (raisin) 
wine, a burning many-wicked candle and spices kept in a silver 
box that resembled a medieval tower, complete with a small flag 
on top of it. Then more songs followed, expressing the Jewish 
yearning for the end of the exile, the coming of the messiah and 
his prophet Elijah, and more prosaically, success and gain in the 
coming week's endeavours. 
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II 


This idyllic and tranquil life came to an abrupt end with the 
first major persecution of the Jews in Germany by the Nazis, 
starting with the burning of synagogues, the demolition of Jewish 
homes and businesses and the arrest of many thousands into .-the 
concentration camps of Dachau during the "Krystalnacht", the 
night of broken glass, in November 1938. I remember my mother 
coming home from a shopping trip in nearby Mannheim, her coat 
dirty from mud and stones hurled at her. She told a tale of 
assault by thugs who recognized her as a Jewess, and her escape 
into the department store from where she was escorted to the 
railway station by a kind stranger. As we were Hungarian citizens 
due to our father, we were supposed to be out of reach of the 
Nazi pogroms. Nevertheless, we were in great fear and my father 
did not go on his usual business trip. My uncle’s apartment was 
ransacked and his many precious books destroyed. The synagogue 
in the city was burned to the ground and public services were no 
longer possible from then on. 

(Many years later I returned to Heidelberg and discovered a 
memorial to the event in the Jewish cemetery, erected by a City 
in democratic, new and western Germany. It said something to the 
effect that "this house of worship was destroyed by evil hands". 
Which hands? Belonging to whom? And under what circumstances? 
About all this the good city fathers were silent, apparently not 
to disturb too much their own and their children 1 ?- conscience.) 

The Bar Mitzva of my cousin was celebrated later clandestinely in 
our home, since my uncle's landlord was a known Nazi, and might 
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have denounced the celebration to the authorities. Only a minimal 
number of guests were invited, to make a "Minyan" ( quorum of 10 
men), and the services and Torah reading were recited in hushed 
voices. 

The gentile children on the street with whom I used to * play 
suddenly turned hostile and attacked me. I had to find refuge in 
a shoemaker's store in our house. Finally, I could no longer 
venture out on the street and stayed indoors. My father too could 
no longer pursue his ' : business, or perhaps only at irregular 
occasions. He occupied himself making toys for me. We had a 
number of teen-age boys and girls in our home who came from 
smaller towns were their Jewish school were closed down, in order 
to continue their education at our own Jewish school, which was 
still functioning. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties, my childish life went 
on. In the spring of 1939 I entered school. I had already taught 
myself to read, with the help of signs on stores and my older 
siblings. I recall that one day I picked up a book, a bible for 
children printed in Gothic letters and discovered I could read 
it. In school I was taught to write the German Gothic 
script-letters on a slate-board. I had to fill up my slate-board 
every day with letters, and after a few days did not want to 
continue with this toil. 

School gave me for the first time the experience of life's 
maliciousness. I joined a gang of kids in play, one of which was 
the leader. When I expressed my desire to be a leader too, I was 
told I could not, since I did not wear a red shirt. Next day I 
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insisted with my mother to wear a red shirt. When I arrived at 
school to proudly take my deserved place as leader, I was told 
that today it was necessary to have a yellow shirt to occupy that 
position. 


I also recall to have my first sexually related experience at 
that time. Once I asked my mother how come Marianne^ the 
teen-age girl who stayed with us, was protruding at her chest? My 
mother answered that how girls were. But I knew that my question 
was mischievous, and did not pursue the matter further. 


In the fall of 1939 World War II started, although at the time it 
was not yet designated as such. When the news broke out, my 
mother cried. I watched with some excitement the processions on 
the street and the Nazi flags waving from every house. Earlier my 
brother and sisters had already been sent away to Sweden, to stay 
with my father’s sister in Malmo. Her husband was a well to do 
dentist and a prominent member of the Jewish community there. He 
arranged for all the children, including my cousins to go there. 
But I was held back, being considered too young to stay away from 
home. It was imagined that this episode of war and turmoil would 
not last too long and sooner or later we would all be re-united. 
In fact, my brother, sisters and cousins never saw our parents 
again. 


I recall an episode testifying to the meticulous honesty of my 
father. One day we had a guest for supper, who told a story how 
he stood in line twice to buy coffee, which was no longer sold in 
any quantity. He proudly related how he outsmarted the salesgirl 
by removing the second time his glasses. When he left, my father 
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commentedcuto my mother: "this man is a .. swindler with . whom we 
should have nothing to do". ; 
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I overheard my father talking about having applied to immigrate 
to America. He received a quota number, but at the rate Jewish 
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In August 1940 we emigrated to Hungary. Hungary at that time was 
allied with Germany. It was ruled since 1919 by Admiral Horthy, 
who toppled a communist regime that briefly had taken power. He 
represented right wing parties, aristocrats, rich landowners and 
industrialists. Nevertheless, his policies towards the Jews -were 
fairly benevolent. Budapest the capital had 200,000 Jews out of a 
population of 1 million, and the country as a whole close to 
800,000 Jews out of a population of 18 million. Many of these 
lived in small towns and rural areas. Jews by and large were 
allowed to own their own businesses and engage in the 
professions. There were national Jewish cultural , community and 
religious organizations, which were recognized by the government. 
Jews had contributed significantly to Hungarian science, culture 
and industry in the last 70 years, since their were emancipated, 
and after Hungary regained its internal independence first from 
Turkish and then from Hapsburg rule. Partly this was so due to 
the avarice of the Hungarians to engage in business. The great 
masses of the Hungarian people were impoverished peasants or 
workers, or else belonged to a class of landless wanderers. 
Therefore the success of the Jews, who wanned to belong to the 
Hungarian people but were not readily accepted, created a great 
deal of antisemitism, which was particularly prevalent in the 
rural areas. The Hungarian government, inspired by its ally to 
the west had instituted certain restrictions on the Jews, the 
most infamous being the numerus clausus which established a quota 
on Jewish students that could attend higher academic schools. 
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My father had maintained his Hungarian citizenship throughout his 
stay in Germany, and had even maintained his proficiency in the 
Hungarian language by reading Hungarian newspapers. Once or twice 
in the late 30's he visited Budapest to maintain his legal 
status. Not being able to emigrate either to Palestine or 
America, partially due to lack of money and mainly due to the 
restrictive immigration policies of Great Britain (the mandatory 
power in Palestine) and the United States, and seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, though not in its ultimate ferocity, he 
chose the next best possibility which was Hungary. My father's 
brother Saul and his wife too accompanied us there. 

Movers came and packed our belongings and furniture in crates. My 
mother took me to my 1st grade teacher, Mr. Durlacher, to say 
good bye. He patted me on my thighs and wished us well. My 
grandmother Hannchen of my mother's side moved to an old-age 
home, where my aunt Lilly worked. Finally, on August 20 we 
boarded a train for Munich and Vienna, where we stayed overnight 
in a hotel. Being equipped with Hungarian passports we had no 
trouble passing the various controls and inspections and crossing 
the border. The following evening we arrived in Budapest. 


(Three weeks after our departure the entire Jewish population of 
Baden, the region Heidelberg belonged to was rounded up and 
deported to a concentration camp in Gours in occupied France. 
They lived there in great misery and many, including my 
grandmother died because of the deprivations. A few managed to 
escape and reach the Swiss border. The remaining Jews were 
ultimately sent to concentrations camps in Eastern Europe, where 
almost all perished.) 
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Budapest was a dazzling city compared to what I had seen in 
Heidelberg. It had broad boulevards, elegant shops, neon lights 
and much traffic. The seventh "district” was heavily Jewish. I, 
who was trained to conceal my religion as much as possible when 
dealing with the "outside” world, noticed with amazement Hebrew 
letters on synagogues facing the street. My father took us ‘to a 
plush kosher restaurant, an experience I never had before. Also, 
for the first time I saw strange Jews in hasidic garb, with 
beards and ear-locks. We took temporary rooms near relatives who 
lived adjacent to a synagogue. The heat in August was great. We 
ate delicacies which I had never seen before like boiled corn on 
the cob and a variety of sharp green peppers which accompanied 

every Hungarian meal. After a couple of weeks our furniture and 

. .. .. ... .) ... .. • ,, • . _ 

belongings arrived and my father and uncle rented an apartment in 

the sixth district. There each family had one bedroom and shared 
the kitchen and living room, which was crammed full of our 
furniture from the two apartments in Heidelberg and was 
practically not liveable. 

The Hungarian language appeared to be an insurmountable obstacle. 
It seemed to come off peoples' tongues at an incredible speed and 
with an unaccustomed sing-song tone. Almost no word bore any 
resemblance to German, or for that matter to any other European 


language. Fortunately, 

many 

older 

people 

spoke German, a 

carry-over from 

the 

times 

when 

Hungary 

belonged 

to the 

Austro-Hungarian 

empire. My 

father 

spoke the 

language 

well, my 


uncle was proficient, my mother and aunt never learned any but a 
few words. Initially, I had great difficulties and suffered much 
ridicule from my peers because I could not pronounce the 
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Hungarian "r", and also because of my German name, for which 
there was no equivalent in Hungarian. 

After we settled in our apartment, I was enrolled in the boys' 
school of the orthodox Jewish community. There were about 50 kids 
in the class, from various socio-economic backgrounds. They were 
a rough and wild bunch. Fights among the kids were common during 
the breaks. Everyone was called by his family name to which I was 
not accustomed and which I felt as cold and demeaning. I could 
not talk to anyone since they only spoke Hungarian. Fortunately 
Mr. Paneth, the class teacher was a good educator and a kind soul 
who spoke German. During the breaks he would explain to me what 
went on and what homework exercises I was expected to accomplish. 
My mother and I visited him at his home and he recommended that a 
tutor be hired, to accelerate my language skill. This was done 
and a boy from the high school taught me two or three times a 
week, in the afternoons. I also found two friends, refugee 
children like myself who spoke German. Arnold Kohn came from 
Vienna. Alex Blasberger was the only child of a well to do 
manufacturer from Brno, Chechoslovakia, who had escaped the 
German occupation. We had a fairly close friendship, visiting 
each other and hanging out together in the streets. I lost track 
of Arnold, but I met Alex later in the same school to which I 
went in Israel. We even spent some of our army service together. 
Alex became a pilot in the Israeli Air Force and is now a 
professor at the Technion in Haifa. 

The school on Dob Street was part of a complex that belonged to 
the Orthodox Jewish Community. Its three wings surrounded a 
courtyard that was cobbled with yellow tiles. On the fourth side 
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was the back of the huge orthodox synagogue on Kazinczy Street. 
In the basement was a Matza (unleavened bread) factory which was 
activated after Hanukka. On our way home after school we would 
stop and watch through a window in the factory's ceiling how the 
matza were baked. Occasionally there were bits and pieces of 
fresh matza in a bin, which were eagerly snapped up and eaten. 


Sometimes we would watch with curiosity and amusement marriage 
ceremonies that were performed in the courtyard. The canopy would 
be set up, surrounded by a well dressed crowd. The bride, all in 
white would be let to a waiting bridegroom in shiny top hat. She 
would circle the bridegroom under the canopy, escorted by two 
ladies, seven times. Then the cantor would intone the prayers and 
blessings. We would hear the cracking of the glass when stamped 
upon by the bridegroom. The crowd would burst out in shouts of 
"Mazel Tov" (good luck) and we boys would cheer them on and join 
in. 


Each of the lower classes were taught by one teacher who brought 
it from the first grade through the fourth grade. From the fifth 
grade on there was one class-teacher, but different subjects were 
taught by various teachers. There were no women teachers, as 
there were also no girls, since orthodox Judaism demands 
separation of the sexes at all times. The curriculum had to 
conform to the requirements of the Hungarian Ministry of 
Education. Thus, in addition of reading, writing and arithmetic 
we learned with fervor Hungarian history and the geography of 
greater Hungary. We admired the ancient national heroes like 
Arpad who brought the Hungarian tribes from the steppes of Russia 
to their promised land below the Carpathian mountains. We 
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rejoiced in the accomplishments of King Bela IV and grieved at 
the passing of King Matyas I . (Matthias Corvinus 1458-1490), also 
called .Matyas the Just who was good to the Jews. . "When Matyas 
died, there went the justice." And we also grieved at the defeat 
of the Hungarians by the Turks at Mohacs (1526), which started an 
occupation that lasted almost 200 years. "More than that was lost 
at Mohacs" became a saying, applicable to loss or misfortune. We 
learned the geographical features of every region of greater 
Hungary, whose borders extended from the Carpathian mountains in 
the north-east, included Transylvania in the south-east and went 
as far south and west as Fiume on the Adriatic Sea. The Hungarian 
independence day was celebrated every year in the school with 
much pomp and declamation of patriotic poems. Later when Hungary 
joined the war, punctually at 12:00 noon the bells rang and the 
class recited a prayer in Hungarian "for our heroes at the 
Russian front". 

In addition to this secular and patriotic program there was of 
course also a curriculum of Jewish studies. This included the 
study of the Chumash (the five books of Moses in the Bible) with 
the commentary by Rashi (a medieval Bible commentator), which 
were translated from Hebrew to Yiddish, neither language the 
pupils were familiar with. In the beginning this was the only 
class in which I enjoyed an advantage, since Yiddish is 
essentially a German dialect. Later we also studied the Mishna, 
the first written summary of oral religious law. And also there 
were activities related to the Jewish holidays, throughout the 
school-year. But the kernel of Jewish education was administered 
in the "Cheder". 
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"Cheder” convened every afternoon except Fridays, from 3:00 to 
5:00. The teachers were strict and often resorted to physical 
punishment with a wooden straightedge, if one lost; his place in 
the text or was unprepared. I recall a Mr. Holtzer who spread 
terror and was nicknamed ”Fa-holtz”, which means "wood” in 
Hungarian and German. He taught Talmud, translating from the 
Aramaeic/Hebrew to Hungarian .rd remember how he tried over and 
over to get the logic of: an a fortioriv argument in our heads. 
Meanwhile the i sun j was shining outside 0 and the sweet smell of 
spring was in the;air, conducive to daydreaming. 

"Deutsch, you read next.” 

Frantically I tried to remember the last words and find them in 
the text. Chuckles :from the class. The teacher came near. 

"Well, it*s not in the window - stretch out your hand." 

Down came the straightedge : on my outstretched fingers, and it 
hurt like hell, but no one in his right mind would cry. 

The most dreaded part was the last hour on Thursday when we had 
to recite by heart the- Psalms in Hebrew, without translating. 
Often I could not get the assigned difficult text in my head and 
sat mortified in my seat, hoping the teacher would not call on me 
or at least ask only for the verses which I knew. Sometimes I 
knew, sometimes I lucked out and sometimes the straightedge came 
down. 

We lived about a 20 minutes* walk from the school. Daily I would 
hurry there in the morning, not to miss the starting bell. The 
first bell rang at 8:00, the second at 8:10, at which time the 
teacher would enter. All the students rose. The teacher would 
take attendance. Late-coming was a severe misdemeanor, invoking 
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various punishments/ the worst of which was the "into”, a warning 
notice to the parents about some misdeed. I never earned one. The 
day* started ' with the recitation in. a sing-song of q.a prayer in 
Hebrew, whose-'contents we did not know. Then we sang in Hungarian 
a pledge r of patriotic^allegiance: ' in ; 

. : r. £>n w:i believe ! in one God . r - , ; -mj- 

£.r; "iuo . .T;.:, I believe in one homeland 
.i.s-mx Jssvi s'-’j I believe in onerdivine eternal justice 

*? ; nil believecin the > rising ragain of. Hungary q • 

Amen ; ~ :: ^ . vq ' , n : ■ qn 

srfi b\ o:rs abicow Jci/ 3-tU ;• ;n...• . bsqc .. 7 

The ■ "greatbreak” came at 10:00 at which time all the kids ate 
the sandwiches/they brought with them from home and then ran wild 
in the courtyard. The notion of the school to supply lunch was 
unheard of and unimagined. Instruction then went on with minor 
breaks in between until 1:00. When school was out, I dreamily 
walked home, observing on the way the various activities on the 
street and the crafts exercised in tiny shops. Sometimes the walk 
was dangerous when I encountered a gentile young thug who might 
attack me, hurl stones or take off my cap which, as a religious 
Jewish kid, I wore at all times. Often, when such a "shegetz" 
showed up, I judiciously crossed to the other side of the street. 

Socially I did less well. I had difficulty adjusting to the hard 
hustle and bustle of the Hungarian kids. I was sensitive, not 
very strong and not athletic. I tried to stay out of fights and 
when I did get into one, I usually lost. The main sport was 
soccer, played with small balls made out of rags, since a real 
leather soccerball was unimaginable. I was not good at it and so 



usually I was not selected for the teams or selected last. 
Nevertheless, at age 9 or 10 I became an avid soccer fan, rooting 
for the Gamma club of Budapest. I picked the club arbitrarily 
when it occurred to me that everyone was rooting for a soccer 
club and I did not. The kids laughed and explained to me that 
Gamma was antisemitic. A Jewish kid rooted for "Vasas", the 
social-democratic ironworkers' club or "Ferenczvaros". But I 
stuck to my choice and proudly displayed a small emblem of a 
soccerplayer in the colors of my club in my lapel, and followed 
its fortunes in the Sunday evening sports paper. 

Another game we played was "golyo", small colored balls made of 
earthenware, to be bought for a penny. The goal of the game was 
to roll one's ball within a distance of an "arasz", the span 
between stretched thumb and little finger, to the opponent's 
ball, which would then change ownership. Since this was an one to 
one game, I did better. 

As my language improved, so did my social acceptance. Sometimes I 
would walk home with a Hungarian kid and once I even got invited 

to a birthday party of a boy called Fis (pronounced Fish), whose 

/ 

parents were well to do. (My daughter Sari found it very amusing 
that a boy was called "Fish".) Sabbath afternoons in the summer 
many Jewish kids congregated at the Erzsebeth park/plaza were we 
would play games of cops and robbers and occasionally even chase 
away gentile intruding kids, since the plaza was considered to 
belong to the Jewish kids. 
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IV 


My father tried hard to make a living. The district we lived in 
had many leather wholesale and distribution stores. He bought 
sheets of soft thin leather in various colors. These were cut 
into thin stripes with a paper cutter. Then my father wove* the 
stripes together, mixing various colors, and made bags ’ for 
Tallits (prayer shawls), .Tefillin (phylacteries) and Challa 
covers. They were all beautifully decorated with appropriate 
quotations in Hebrew, the letters cut out of golden leather, or 
w^-th pictures of Sabbath candles. My mother sew the linings with 
a silk like material. He tried to sell these in the synagogue and 
perhaps elsewhere, but they had to be expensive and of course he 
could not sell any quantity to make a living. 

Then he tried to distribute kosher soup cubes. These he must have 
bought wholesale, perhaps using his connections when he 
distributed cheese in Germany, because they could not be made in 
a home environment. He ordered fancy wrappings for the cubes, 
with embossed letters. I cannot tell how well this venture went, 
but I do know that we were poor. 

My mother found jobs to take care of children as a nanny and 
teach them German. German was the language of culture at that 
time in Hungary. Many rich Jews (and gentiles) had nannies who 
took their children to the park in the summer or played with them 
in the winter at home, taking them for walks when the weather' was 
good. Since my mother did not speak Hungarian, the children were 
forced to learn German, and indeed did so well. I remember two 
families, the Leitners where my mother went in the mornings, and 
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the Abrahamsohns, where she went in the afternoons. Mr. Leitner 
was a successful architect, and Mr. Abrahamsohn a business man. 
The children were my age or younger. When my mother went for her 
interview to the Leitners, I went with her', 6 but waited outside. 
They, lived in an elegant section of the city, close to a huge 
sr,.municipal park, the■ Ligett. It was in the summer, when "school 
out. On the second or third day after she started, I decided 5 on 
my own to visit her. I found the house and knocked on the door. 

, My mother;must have been embarrassed to the core when she saw me. 
■' Mrs • Leitner however, who was young and beautiful, was most 
gracious. She invited me in and reassured my mother there was 
nothing wrong. To the contrary, if I played with her Peter, her 
... son might, learn German faster. So from then on I accompanied my 
mothers legitimately every day to her work. Usually we would walk 
; for 45 minutes to save the streetcar fare, during which'“time we 
had long conversations. My mother would assure me that all our 
troubles would be over sooner or later when the war ended, which 
surely would happen with the defeat of Hitler and his regime. 
Then all our family would again be together, perhaps in 
Palestine, or elsewhere. I imagined 1 we might even go back to 
Heidelberg and everything would be the way it was. Sometimes, 
while we were walking, she would sing a song that was then 
popular on the radio (both in Hungarian and German): 

Once everything will be over 
Once everything will pass 
After each December 
There comes always a May 
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V 


In 1941 Hitler attacked Russia, and Hungary joined in too, 
supplying a few divisions in exchange for some territory in the 
Carpathians that once belonged to Hungary. In return, the allies 
declared war on Hungary and thus the country was no longer 
officially neutral. We all knew it was bad news for the Jews. 

The Hungarian government called up its army and drafted men aged 
20 to 50, unless exempted for medical or economic reasons. It was 
unimaginable to the right wing Hungarian Government to draft Jews 
into the army, but they could also not let them go free. So since 
1940 Jews were inducted into special "Labor Service", attached to 
the Hungarian army. The "Labor Service" units were usually 
commanded by antisemitic officers and staff soldiers. The units 
were charged with digging trenches, working in transportation 
(horses) and other non-combatant duties, sometimes very 
dangerous. They were clothed in Hungarian army uniforms with a 
special armband, to mark them as Jewish, and of course were not 
issued any weapons. Their living conditions were dismal. Many 
were sent to the Russian front without adequate clothing and 
food. When in 1943 the Hungarian front at the Don collapsed and 
the Hungarian divisions fled in panic, tens of thousands of these 
service men perished because of neglect. Although there was no 
intentional and purposeful program to kill these people, many 
died due to the harsh conditions and all suffered under the cruel 
12rGa.tmsnt of the Hungciiricin officers. 


My father and uncle were worried they might be drafted into the 
Labor Service" and contemplated medical excuses to evade it. But 
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war, 


fate would have it otherwise. With the entry into the 
Hungary arrested all alien citizens into internment camps. A law 
was passed that revoked citizenship from anyone that had spent 
more than ten years outside the country. This law was aimed 
mainly against Jewish citizens like us who had taken refuge in 
Hungary from countries that were now under German occupation ahd 
control. Thus it affected my parents. An administrative decree 
was issued by the Ministry of Justice in our specific case, 
revoking our citizenship and directing the head of households to 
be interned, but exempting the rest of the families. My father 
and uncle packed their suitcases and reported to the police for 
internment, which was set up in a camp in Budapest. 

(It should be noted there was no easy escape from the police, as 
might be imagined in a free country like the U.S., where everyone 
is free to come and go as he likes. Everyone, before occupying an 
apartment, had to register with the police and receive a permit. 
There were identification cards. Later, when food was rationed, 
permits and ID's were required to receive the ration coupons. 
That is not to say that it was impossible to obtain false papers 
or otherwise live clandestinely underground. Many did one way or 
another. But the police, although they did not have computers, 
had many clerks and investigators and could track down someone 
on their lists. And finally, my parents had always embraced the 
principle to do what is right and to obey the law of the land. So 
they were not inclined or trained, nor did they have the money, 
to live on the run.) 

The conditions at the internment camp in the city were actually 
not as bad as one would imagine. For once, many of the inmates 
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were fine cultured and intellectual people, who contributed with 
lectures and various cultural activities to pass the time. Food 
was provided by the National Organization of Hungarian Jews 
(OMZSA). The camp was under administration of the police, who did 
more or less their best to make the conditions tolerable. One day 
indeed my father came home for a few hours. He pretended to 'have 
to go to the dentist, and spent the time with his family. ” 

A few weeks after my father and uncle were taken to the 
internment , camp, a message came in the evening, (by what means I 
cannot tell, we had no telephone) that the detainees were to be 
transported to another camp in Garany, somewhere in the Hungarian 
countryside. They were given a few hours' opportunity to have 
their loved ones come and take leave from them. My mother packed 
a few things and took me to the street where she hailed a taxi. 
We then drove to the camp - an extravagance considering our 
poverty but a necessity due to the circumstances. The camp 
consisted of barracks with double bunk beds. We found my father 
and uncle and spent a couple of hours with them, after which we 
said good bye and returned to our apartment. My father and uncle 
were transported to the new camp and soon sent us postcards. They 
were treated well and had adequate food. They were assigned to 
help in agricultural work like picking fruit and made friends 
with the farmers and peasants. Many months later, when they 
returned to Budapest they brought baskets of fruit with them, and 
my mother commented they looked well and had good color. 


My mother tried her best 
National Organization of 
since she could not 


to keep things going. She turned to the 
Hungarian Jews and applied for relief, 
support us with the money she made 
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baby-sitting. She obtained a monthly allocation, how much I do 
not know. Mrs. Leitner paid her a little more than what was 
agreed upon, and my mother was very grateful. Nevertheless, she 
was very worried we would not meet all our expenses, the largest 
of which probably was the rent for the apartment. Once she showed 
me a 100-pengo bill (perhaps buying as much as $100 todfa’y) , 
tucked under the sheets in the closet and said this was our "last 
100 pengo. We did not literally starve, but we ate very simple. 
Bread, jam and substitute coffee for breakfast, a single 
vegetable dish as the main meal for lunch and bread and something 
with it for supper. Most commodities like bread, flour, sugar, 
and eggs were rationed, although it was not too hard to buy 
additional quantities on the black market, if one had money. Only 
for the Sabbath did she try to make things better. She baked 
(the special breads for the Sabbath), but no longer with 
wheat flour but with cheaper rye flour. Sometimes we shared a 
chicken with my aunt, which was then made to stretch into the 
part of the following week. Sometimes she baked a cake for 
Sabbath, using potato flour, which came out flat and heavy, but 
still tasting good. And we still had raisin wine, to substitute 
for real kosher wine for Kiddush. 


On the Sabbath she encouraged me to assume the duties of the head 
of household. Thus I made the Kiddush blessing and sang all the 
Zemirot songs. 

One day while visiting a friend, a man came who interviewed my 
friend as a candidate for the choir of a synagogue nearby. He 
asked me if I too could sing. I said I could, but was too 
embarrassed to come up with anything. He suggested I sing the 
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"Pledge of Allegiance" which every schoolkid did every day. 
Apparently I did satisfactorily for he offered me to join the 
choir and promised to pay. A 0 pengo: a month. This was more than 
any pocket money Ir ever had .^v .1 agreed/v pending approval of my 
mother, which she gave. We -rehearsed'every Thursday evening and 
sang with the cantor, Friday evenings and at the late « SabBath 
morning .services .gave, the . money to my mother who used ittbut 
said she. kept track.; how,* much .< I earned "for later". I felt very 
proud to belong to thg' 7 choir T ;and also .to bring home the money; At 
the choir I sang with the boy sopranos; but always wanted to be 
the altos, which f fo rjv spme reason I perceived as being more 
important. 
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VI 


In the summer of 1942 I had one of my sweetest vacations. We had 
relatives in Ersekujvar, a small town now in Chechoslovakia, but 
then belonging to Hungary when it was "liberated" when Hitler 
occupied Chechoslovakia. Arrangements were made- for me to spend 
the summer there and a (second)- cousin came to pick me up. The 
town was about three hours' train ride away, but on the way we 
stopped in a small village to attend a wedding of relatives of my 
cousin. I had never seen such primitive conditions before. The 
village had no paved roads, no electricity and no running water. 
Water was obtained in every yard from a well, pumped by hand. The 
house we went to smelled of milk and cow dung. Flies were every 
stuck to sticky fly—catching ribbons that hung from the 
ceiling. But the people we were visiting were very warm and 
friendly, covering us on arrival with hugs and kisses. Our hosts 
were very religious, as were most of the Jews who lived in the 
village. The married women wore kerchiefs, since their hair was 
cropped short after their marriage. There was much laughter and 
merriment. Many guests were invited and there was much food, 
consumed at the light of many kerosene lamps. After a while I got 
too tired to stay up for the entire duration of the banquet and 
was put to bed with an enormous pillow and comforter, stuffed 
with goose feathers. 

The next day we continued to Ersekujvar. My relatives there too 
in a house without electricity and running water, yet it 
was not as primitive as in the village. I was received very 
warmly by the parents and their children. Two boys, Sandor and 
Erno were in their late teens or early twenties. One girl. 
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Rachel, aged 17 or 18 immediately took me to her heart and 
mothered me, and finally there was Miri, an 8 year old girl who 
became my friend and playmate. The first thing she did was to 
take off my shoes, since no kid walked around with shoes. It felt 
very strange and dangerous at first to walk around barefoot, but 
soon I got accustomed to it. We roamed around all day, going 
through the fields, sometimes visiting Sandor, who was a baker, 
in the bakery, or just walking through the dusty streets of the 
town. 

One day we were splashing water on each other in the yard which 
we pumped out of the well, when I grabbed her pants and pulled 
them down. To my utter amazement I consciously saw for the first 
time in my life the form of a female body. The first association 
that came to my mind was that of a banana, although I did not 
have a banana since 1939. Nothing further came of these games, 
which were not repeated, but the image stayed indelibly in my 
mind. 

There was always plenty of food at the Schoenberger's house, 
which apparently was quite easy to obtain in the rural areas. We 
had plenty of milk, butter and sour cream. Once or twice a week 
there was chicken and on Sabbath even meat. On the Sabbath the 
whole family walked to town to the synagogue for services. After 
services Miri and I were sent to the bakery to pick up the 
"cholent" that was put there already on Friday and stayed in the 
warm oven all night and the following day. This way we could have 
warm food on the Sabbath without having to make fire, which is 
forbidden. It is also not allowed to carry anything on the 
Sabbath; therefore the children before the age of Bar or Bat 
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Mitzva (13 for boys, 12 for girls) were charged with the task of 
carrying the cholent", since they were not yet required to 
observe the religious commandments. 

When my cousin Erno heard I was a soccer fan, he took me to the 
game that was played in town every Sunday. I watched the game, 
about which I had only heard at school and read in the sports 
paper, with much delight and excitement. 

After a few weeks this paradise came to an end. I put my shoes 
on, dressed in city clothes and with my cousin took the train 
back to Budapest, to my mother. Tears welled up in my eyes when I 
saw her again and she was pleased that I looked good and 
obviously had gained weight. 

(After the Germans occupied Hungary in the spring of 1944, Miri, 
her parents, her brothers and sister were deported to Auschwitz. 

a nd her parents were immediately brought to the gas chamber 
where they were killed with Zyklon-B gas, a cyanide derivative. 
Their bodies were then burned at high temperature for several 
hours in the concentration camp's crematorium, and the ashes and 
what ever small parts remained, were dumped into a pit. Her 
brothers and sister were young and strong, and so there were put 
to slave labor. They survived in spite of the starvation, stayed 
in a Displaced Persons camp after the war in Germany where I met 
them, and then came to Israel. They married and established 
families. Sandor opened a bakery and Erno became an officer in 
the police.) 
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VII 


The following winter I fell sick. It started with a fever and a 
cough that would not get better, although I did not go to school. 
My mother had to go to work, and so I stayed home alone. We had 
sufficient wood to stoke the giant tiled stove that was next to 
my bed. This stove took many hours to heat up, but once it • was 
warm, it gave off heat for the remainder of the day and the 
night. When the room became warm, I got out of bed and read some 
of the many books my father had. I read a variety of subjects - 
tales from the Talmud, a history of the settlement of South 
Africa by the Boers and the Boer War at the turn of the century, 
novels and classical literature by Goethe and other German 
authors. Sometimes the fever shot up and I had feelings of 
claustrophobia, imagining the ceiling was bearing down on me, and 
nightmares when I dosed off. And my greatest joy was always when 
my mother returned. She would come in, her face cold from the 
weather, dressed in a tan coat. I would hug and kiss her 
endlessly, as if I had a foreknowledge of what was to come. 

When my fever did not go away, my mother took me to the 
ambulatory clinic of the Jewish community, to a woman 
pediatrician who was exceedingly kind. She diagnosed bronchitis 
but he medications she prescribed were not effective. After a few 
weeks she ordered that I be admitted to the Jewish Childrens' 
Hospital. This was close to where the Leitners lived, and so 
after my admission there, my mother did not have much difficulty 
visiting me. 
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I was put in a ward of perhaps 20 beds in one room. One of the 
greatest delights 1 had there was when my mother rented a pair of 
earphones for me, so I could listen to the radio. One Friday 
afternoon I listened to a speech by Hitler,, and although the 
Sabbath came, when listening to the radio is not permissible, I 
did not put down the earphones until he was finished. I remember 
his threat that whether he would win this war or not, the Jews 
would certainly lose it. 

One day when my mother visited, a peddler came who offered 
chocolate bars from Switzerland. I wanted a chocolate bar very 
badly, but my mother did not have the money and literally turned 
a pengo coin around and around. The peddler kept praising his 
wares, insisting they were high quality brand names and finally 
my mother gave in and bought a bar. 

Only slowly did the doctors manage to combat my fever and cough 
with sulfa drugs, which were fairly new then. No one had yet 
heard of penicillin or anti-biotics. After about three weeks I 
was released, but still could not return to school for another 
week or two. The doctors prescribed a diet rich in protein. My 
mother bought much milk and sourcream. Slowly I regained my 
strength and finally returned to school, where I had much 
catching up to do. 

When Passover drew near, I prepared to conduct the Seder as 
required, since my father was in the camp. After the Purim 
festival, my mother started to clean our closets and apartment in 
preparation for the festival. A day before Passover she changed 
a.11 the dishes and pots and pans to the ones used only on 
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Passover. We had sufficient Matza, bought with the ration coupons 
for bread. Almost in the last minute she informed me we were 
invited to another family and would not have our own Seder. So my 
preparations were in vain and I felt disappointed, 

When summer came, I again regularly accompanied my mother to'i'her 
work at the Leitners and then to the Ligett park. One day I-'saw 
there two German boys, dressed in the uniform of the Hitler 
Jugend (the Nazi paramilitary youth organization), strolling 
through the park. I ran past them and fired a noise cracking toy 
pistol close to their head, and then kept running. They chased me 
and finally caught up with me. I was scared to death. To their 
surprise, I explained to them in best German that I only played, 
and they let me go. They did not know I was Jewish, since my 
mother allowed me to play in the park with my head uncovered, 
contrary to orthodox Jewish custom. I did not tell my mother of 
the incidence. 

My mother informed me that an arrangement was made whereby I 
would eat three times a week a substantive (kosher) lunch, each 
day with a different family. I felt very embarrassed by this 
arrangement and did not want to eat in strange peoples' places. 
But my mother insisted and explained that this was done, that my 
father had eaten "days" when he was at the Yeshiva. Reluctantly I 
agreed to go. I remember one elderly lady who always fed me 
chicken soup, boiled chicken and vegetables. Then I would walk 
back home along a beautiful broad tree lined avenue, through the 
main streets of Budapest, past splendid stores and curbside 
coffee shops where elegant ladies sipped ice coffee, there 
fingers ornate with rings, many of them Jewish. 


> 
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There were other delights. Sometimes I went with my friends to a 
movie which showed only newsreels. I did not understand too much 
what was going on, but we could stay inside as long as we liked, 
and so we watched the news at least twice, for two hours. 
Occasionally we took the streetcar across the Danube to Buda, 
where we went to a public swimming pool or we just roamed * the 
streets there in the hills. Or Mrs. Blasberger would take- me 
with her son Alex to her shopping trips and we would eat ice 
* And on some days X joined my mother in the afternoon at 
her work with the children of the Abrahamsohn family. 

Towards the end of the summer of that year (1943) my father and 
uncle returned from the internment camp in Garany. They had 
obtained "leave of absence" for a month. But when the month 
expired, they obtained an extension for another month, and then 
for three months, and so on until the Germans occupied 
Hungary in 1944. It is possible that somebody in the Ministry of 
Justice was payed off (by someone of the Jewish Community, 
certainly not by us) , or perhaps the Hungarians did not want to 
keep and feed all these people. In any case, they were home. 

My father found a job as a bookkeeper in a carpenter's shop, with 
the help of Mr. Abrahamsohn. ’My mother continued to work as 
nanny. I was now in the fourth grade, spoke Hungarian fluently 
without accent, and was a good student. Optimism was all around. 
The Italians had quit the war and the Germans suffered setbacks 
the Russian front. Even I followed the war with interest in 
the newspapers. Every evening my father and sometimes I would go 
to our neighbor next door, where Mr. Trenk owned a radio. He 
would tune it to the news service of the BBC in German, the 
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volume turned up as little as possible to avoid detection, since 
listening to allied broadcasts was not allowed. "After the war we 
definitely, will get a radio" my father used to say. In Mr. 
Trenk 1 s apartment I met a Mr. Steiner, a refugee from Vienna who 
was a dentist. He taught me to play chess and got me interested 
in collecting stamps, by showing me his large collection with 
many rare and expensive stamps. From my brother we heard that he 
was now in Palestine and was studying electrical engineering. Mr. 
Trenk 1 s daughter once asked me what would. I do when I grew up and 
I replied "I'll be an electrical engineer", thinking of my 
brother. Apparently we also had more money, because my parents 
bought me some.winter cloths. 

As the allies advanced in Italy, they were able to establish air 
bases there and started to attack the city with air raids, 
usually at night. We would be woken up by the sirens and hastily 
put on our clothes in darkness. Shivering and with chattering 
teeth I would go down with my parents to the cellar where there 
was an air raid shelter. On the way down I saw the sky 
crisscrossed with the beams of search lights and sometimes tracer 
bullets from anti aircraft guns that glowed in the night. The 
raids could last for hours, and sometimes we heard the explosion 
of bombs. But the targets were in the industrial suburbs and the 
inner city was spared. 

When fall came, a decision had to be made about my education. 
After fourth grade it was possible to enroll in the Yeshiva 
Torath Emmeth ' were religious studies were conducted all morning 
and secular studies in the afternoon, from 3 - 6. The other 

alternative was the "civic school" which continued the secular 
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education in the mornings and the religious "cheder" in the 
afternoons. I did not identify with the very religious kids who 
had their hair cropped short and wore earlocks. And certainly I 
did not want to spend half a day, and the better half thereof, 
studying Talmud. And finally, I wanted to wear the special cap of 
the civic school". So I told my mother I preferred the regular 
education over the Yeshiva, and my wish was granted. $ 

afev was strongly bound toaourxreligious life and observance 

£>?c? and - enjoyed the. ceremonies and rituals. I • regularly went with my 
father to the synagogue and started to understand the structure 
and a9°. ntents of the services, although I had’ no patience for the 
long operatic performances of the cantor. I joined the youth 
group,of a religious organization,spthe "Pirkhai Agudath Israel", 
which must have pleased my father. ?:There I encountered for the 
first time Jewish ideology and idealism. We met at Sabbath 
afternoons where our group leader inspired us with tales about 
the Land of Israel and Jewish history, and we had a good time. 
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VIII 


On March 19, 1944, a Sunday, Hitler occupied Hungary without 

resistance. His first motivation to occupy the country was fear 
that Hungary might quit the war. The second motivation was to 
"deal with Hungary's Jewish question", since Hungary was the only 
country in Europe within the German sphere of influence in which 
a large number of Jews lived relatively unmolested. The regent. 
Admiral Horthy was called to Austria. He was faced with what was 
essentially an ultimatum to install a new Government more 
sympathetic with the German cause and to agree to the occupation 
of the country by the Germans. He also agreed, or had to agree to 
give free rein to Adolph Eichman "to solve the Jewish question". 
None of this was known to the wider public when it happened. 
Even the arrival of the German troops, although visible to 
everyone, was not mentioned the following day in the press. 

However, the city was rife with rumors about what happened. In 
the evening I went to the school for a basketball game and found 
a notice on the door that the school was closed until further 
notice. 

Within a few days, posters on the walls and the newspapers 
announced new laws and rules relating to Jews. Among those was 
the requirement that all Jews had to wear on the upper left side 
of their clothes a canary-yellow six-edged star of exact 
dimensions (12 centimeters from corner to corner). Jews were 
allowed on the street only from the hours 11:00 in the morning 
5:00 in the afternoon. All jewelry, radios and motorcars 
were to be turned over to the police. Later, Jews were allowed to 
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live only in specially designated houses, usually those in which 
they was a majority of Jews already, in the sixth and seventh 
districts. These houses were marked with a large yellow star on 
their entrance. Many families had to share an apartment which was 
occupied originally by one family. 

3> 

On March 31 the "leave of absence" of my father and uncle 
expired. They were to report to the police, but it was obvious 
their leave would not be renewed. Perhaps it was known to them 
that the official who extended their leave of absence was no 
longer in office or had no longer the power to grant extensions. 
They decided to ignore the expiration of the leave. When they 
came home, they were careful to see if the police was around or 
if the apartment was watched, before they entered. 

One morning a man knocked on the door and introduced himself as a 
detective from the police. He asked for my father and uncle. My 
mother who opened the door played dumb and said she did not know 
where her husband was, he had left her. But the inspector 
insisted to look in the rooms and found my uncle Saul. My uncle 
was told to pack a suitcase and was taken by the inspector into a 
makeshift internment camp which was set up in the synagogue where 
I used to sing in the choir. When they left, my mother dispatched 
me to the carpenter's shop where my father worked, and I told him 
what had happened. From then on, my father did not sleep at home. 

The police allowed visitors at the camp where my uncle was 
detained. Almost daily my aunt brought food to her husband, and 
sometimes X accompanied her and helped her carry the utensils. 
The police who guarded the synagogue were guite casual about 
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their job. While my uncle and aunt talked, I made friends with a 
young policeman who was there regularly on duty, asking him 
questions about his rifle hand about the work of the police. At 
the appointed time we would- be let out from the camp and returned 
to our apartment. 

One day my aunt again asked'me to accompany her to the camp, 4 but 
I did not feel like it and did not want to go. But my mother 
insisted, and so I took some of -4 the pots with the food my aunt had 
prepared and we walked to the camp, which was ; no ; more than 15 
minutes away. We spent the visiting hours' as usual. When the time 
came to leave, a police inspector in civilian clothes stepped out 
of the office i and asked .my# uncle who we were. My uncle replied 
that his visitors were his3 : wife and nephew. "The son of Salamon 
Deutsch" - the inspector said. Well, he announced we could not 
leave. My uncle protested and pointed out that in the decree of 
the Ministry of Justice revoking our citizenship, only the head 
of households were to be interned, and the family members were 
allowed to be free. To no avail. "As long as Salamon Deutsch does 
not show up, they do not leave." There was nothing we could do. 
We went inside into the sleeping quarters of the camp. Later my 
uncle talked with the policeman whom I had befriended and asked 
him to inform my mother about what had happened, which, I 
believe, he did. 

I do not recall the feelings that I had at the time when these 
things happened. Nor did I imagine the feelings, concern and 
worry that my parents must have had when I did not return. These 
feelings and concerns I can only imagine now, that I have 
children of my own. 
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We stayed in the internment facility for over a week. On the 
tenth or twelfth day my parents came, with suitcases and 
rucksacks. They had decided they could not stay on the run and 
probably did not want to be separated from me. So they turned 
themselves in. 

In spite of the circumstances, I was very happy to see them. My 
mother told me that before they left, they had buried some of her 
jewelry that she still owned in the cellar which belonged to our 
apartment. 

A few days after their arrival we were told we would be 
transferred to a larger facility somewhere in the suburbs. In the 
late afternoon we were marched to a school and spent the night in 
a gym there. The women were separated from the men. We were given 
only one blanket which I shared with my father and we had to 
sleep on the hard floor which was very uncomfortable. Both my 
father and I tossed around all night and I was angry at him for 
he pulled the blanket in his sleep. The following day we were 
brought to a camp of several barracks with bunk-beds, a mess hall 
and kitchen, and even some recreational facilities. 

There were perhaps 200 people in the camp, including families and 
their children. The food was of adequate quality but not 
sufficient. There was some kind of internal administration of the 
camp's affairs, run by Jewish people who were interned there. We 
settled in a routine, mostly waiting from one meal to the next, 
since we were always hungry. 
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I discovered an 11-year old girl by the name of Agnes and we 
became friendly and played together. One day we discovered a room 
full of books on the floor, in great disorder. We sorted the 
books in alphabetical order by title, which took us several days. 
Then we announced in camp that we would serve as librarians and 
loan out books, for a few pennies. We did not ask for permission 
to do this, but evidently everyone was quite happy since we : had 
many customers and kept busy all day. 

... ' . ..... • 

In between loaning out books we played games and ran around. My 
mother saw me jumping up and down Agnes' back, she admonished me 
that it was not proper for a boy to play like that, but I did not 
know why. 

May passed. On June 6 suddenly word came that all children under 
16 years would be taken out of the camp and put into a children 's 
house run by the International Red Cross. There were about 5 or 6 
children eligible, including Agnes and myself. My mother packed a 
rucksack with some things for me. The camp administration gave 
each of us a loaf of bread. My mother assured me that everything 
would be alright and that it would be better for me to be in the 
Red Cross house. Finally we said good-bye and I cried. The last 
words of my mother were not to worry if I had to eat non-kosher 
food if circumstances warranted it. 


We left the camp under supervision of a young lady who walked us 
to the Red Cross house, which was quite a distance away in the 
suburbs in the ninth district called Kobanya. On the way our sad 
mood changed almost to gaiety, as we walked the streets again for 
the first time in many weeks, saw the trees and traffic and 
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enjoyed the sunshine. I noticed newspapers on the streets with 
large headlines announcing that the allies had landed in France. 
I knew it was good news. 

The Red Cross house was a three story building, with its back to 
an empty field. It was run by Jewish personnel including a ybung 
man called Miklos who had overall authority and a staff of 4-5 
• including kitchen personnel, and who take care of the 
children. There were perhaps 50 children in the house, boys and 
girls, ages 8 - 16. Among them was a half-Jewish boy named Kurt 
who was at least 16 and perhaps 18 and was of German origin but 
also spoke Hungarian. This boy was very wild and defied all 
authority. He had a following of teen-age girls, used foul 
language and in general was a terror. One day he defied Miklos on 
some matter, got in a fight with him and both exchanged blows and 
rolled on the floor. The sight was terrifying since Miklos was 
our leader and we all knew that he worked very hard to ease our 
conditions. Nevertheless, after the incident Kurt stayed in the 
Red Cross house. 

I was assigned a bed and was given two coarse blankets. I felt 
very sad and forlorn in this strange environment. There was 
nothing to do. During the day the children were all crowded in 
the small yard of the house where they passed the time playing 
games. I was all the time hungry since the food given was not 
sufficient. In spite of my hunger, I did not like the taste of 
the food cooked for the main meal at noon, but ate it anyway. 

There were now air raids almost daily, this time during daylight. 
The planes concentrated their attacks on the railways and 
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industrial sites at the outskirts of the city. Not far from the 
house were huge tanks that contained fuel and gas. We lived in 
constant fear that the tanks might be hit by a"bomb and explode. 
There was no cellar in the house that could accommodate all the 
children and personnel as an air raid shelter. So we stayed 
outside, watching the trails that the planes made in the sky-and 
the puffs of smoke made by anti aircraft shells exploding near 
the planes. Once I saw a plane being hit and a number of 
parachutes opening. There was much excitement because the 
parachutes appeared to be landing close by, but finally 
disappeared out of sight. 

We were not allowed to leave the house, but on Sundays visitors 
were allowed from the outside. I got to know a woman whose 8 year 
old daughter lived in the house. She spoke German with her 
daughter and thus we became friends. I also made friends with one 
of my roommates called Imre, whose mother was Christian and 
visited him every week and told us what went on outside. It is 
not clear to me why some of these children were in the Red Cross 

house while there parents or relatives were evidently free on the 
outside. 

One day someone arrived from the internment camp that we had left 
and brought letters and packages of food for us. The packages 
were addressed to me. Somehow I did not realize they were meant 
to be shared among all the children from the camp who were now in 
the Red Cross house. I assumed they all belonged to me, but I did 
share some of the contents with Agnes and the other children, 

keeping the better part for myself. I do not recall the contents 
of the letter. 
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My friend Imre filled in some of the lack of knowledge I had in 
sexual matters. I confided in him that I thought the size of my 
penis was small. He advised me to rub it every morning before 
getting: up, which would cause it to grow. He told me that he did 
so every morning and when he did, a white substance came out. I 
did not believe- him that anything came out but pee, tried it^and 
was satisfied that I was right'. 



My name • was 0 .called > out. - A man came - to see me and introduced 
himself as being: from ‘the Swedish Embassy. He did : not say how he 
found me but told me' that he had Swedish documents for me and my 
family , r He asked where my parents were and I told him. He said 
that the; Red Cross • house was a good place for me but should I 
ever feel that things .were not right or that I was in danger, I 
should go to the Swedish Embassy, where they would take care of 
me. The document he brought was a "Schutzpass", a protecting 
passport. It said in German and Hungarian that the owner of the 
document (name typed in) was included in a collective passport 
with the intent to go to Sweden and until his departure was under 
the protection of the Swedish Ambassador in Budapest. I put the 
document and the address he gave me carefully away. 
(Unfortunately, after the war I threw this remarkable document 
away as something I would never need again.) 

It was announced that a number of children would be allowed to 
leave the Red Cross house for the day, and one day my turn came. 
My father had ordered a Sabbath suite for me from a tailor 
shortly before the Germans came to Budapest, and my mother told 
me to get it, if there was an opportunity. The city in July was 
more or less the way it always had been, except that many people 
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on the streets wore the yellow star, indicating they were Jewish. 
(Half or quarter Jews were required to wear a white arm band...) 
The house we lived in was designated as a Jewish house and had a 
large yellow star at its gate. I climbed up the stairs and found 
our apartment sealed with police seals and notice, barring 
entrance to anyone. I do not recall if I saw our neighbors? I 
tried to find the tailor who was an acquaintance, but without 
success. Then I went to visit the Abrahamsohns, were my mother 
used to work. They were glad to see me and asked what happened 
with us and about my. welfare. Theyv gave me to eat and Mr. 
Abrahamsohn gave me 2 0 pengo to buy food They encouraged me to 
visit again if I had a chance. By five in the afternoon I was 
back in the Red Cross house, since Jews were allowed on the 
streets only between 11:00 in the morning to 5:00 in the 
afternoon. 

Not far from the Red Cross house ran a railway track and we used 
to watch long freight trains going by. Some trains had flat-bed 
cars on which we saw huge German tanks. Sometimes we saw trains 
with boxcars which were marked with yellow stars. We knew Jews 
were carried there but we did not know where to. 

I got the last postcard from my parents from a camp on the island 
of Csepel, in the Danube at the south of Budapest. I do not 
recall its contents, nor did I save it during all the turmoil of 
the war and its aftermath. Later I heard from people that all the 
inmates of the Csepel camp were taken on trains, evidently to 
Auschwitz. 
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There were three children in the Red Cross house whose father 
used to be a Rabbi in Debreczen, in the northeast of Hungary. 
These children were very religious and so I befriended them. The 
oldest was a girl of age 12 or 13 who showed signs of becoming a 
woman. Something stirred in me because I fell in love with her. I 
dreamed or daydreamed I would save her from great danger and we 
would escape together to some place where we would be air by 
ourselves. 1 did not dare to tell her about these fantasies , but 
I played with her younger brothers. They were much more religious 
than myself, the boys wearing short-cropped hair and ear-locks. 
They used to admonish me that I was not religious enough. 
Curiously, later when things turned bad I was still holding out 
for kosher food (which was served us in the Red Cross house) , 
while the girl loudly exclaimed how she wished she had a little 
bacon to eat. 

In August rumors arose that we would all go by train and ship to 
Palestine. Miklos, our leader worked very hard on our behalf to 
include us in this transport, and encouraged us in the evenings 
when he came back from the city. The premise of this journey 
became so concrete that one day white shirts and blue shorts or 
skirts were handed out to us, for the trip. I already figured 
with my religious friends how we would observe Tish f a Be*Av, a 
fast day, on the train, going to the meals but saving our food 
until the evening. But one evening Miklos came back in despair 
and said the journey was off. (Apparently this rumor was 
connected with negotiations between Dr. Rezso Kasztner and Joel 
Brand from the Jewish Agency and Eichman, who proposed to 
exchange M blood for goods", namely Jews for trucks for the German 
war effort. A transport with 2000 Jews indeed did leave, was 
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diverted to Bergen Belsen and ultimately wound up in 
Switzerland.) 

From time to time I continued my visits to .the city, where I 
roamed the streets or looked up the Abrahamsohns. I was always 
welcome there. "When did you eat last time a neapolitan". Mi. 
Abrahamsohn asked. "I did not", I answered. "Well, here are 20 
pengo, see that you get some." During some of these visits to the 
city there were air-raids, in which case I had to find a Jewish 
house with a star for an air-raid shelter. 

The high holiday of Rosh Hashana, (the Jewish New Year) came in 
September. Somehow I found a group of young Jewish men who 
organized services, which I attended. But on Yom Kippur (the day 
of atonement) I fell sick with an infection and high fever. I 
stayed in bed and the ladies who took care of us nursed me and 
told me not to fast, which I did not. Between delirious dreams I 
sat up in my bed and prayed from a prayer book the Yom Kippur 
prayers at their appointed time during the day. It did not take 
too long and I wondered how came that services normally lasted 
all day in the synagogue. After a few days I recovered and 
celebrated the Sukkoth services with the group of young men I had 
found, who were Hassidic. In spite of the circumstances, Simchat 
Torah (the feast of rejoicing in the Torah) was celebrated by 
them with much enthusiasm. For the first time I experienced the 
spirit of Hasidism at these services. 
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IX 


On October 15, a Sunday, I went to visit the Abrahamsohns. As I 
was walking in the streets, there was much 'commotion. From a 
radio in a house I heard a proclamation by the Regent Horthy'that 
Hungary had quit the war and asked for a: cease-fire;? The Regent--s 
proclamation included reference to the- Jews who had been 
ma ltreated and whose persecution would stop. Shortly thereafter 
newspapers appeared on the streets with the banner headline: 
"Hungary Has ‘.Asked < for Cease-fire". A lab- reached with great 
excitement the Abrahamsohns 1 apartment where the situation' was 
discussed. Later Mr. Abrahamsohn said there .'were leaving for a 
certain place, mentioning its street address, and suggested I 
return to the Red Cross House in the ninth district. When I left 
the house, the streets were almost empty,Ml heard shooting and 
newspapers proclaimed a revolution. The Regent was said to be 
disposed, and Ferencz Szalassi, the leader of the Arrow Cross 
party, Hungary's extreme National Socialist party modelled after 
the Nazis in Germany, was in power. Szalassi was known for his 
virulent anti-semitism and lackey like following of Hitler. Until 
then, even under the occupation by Germany, he had been kept in 
check by the Regent and more moderate factions of Hungary’s 
ruling circles. 

Streetcars were still going and I boarded one to return to 
Kobanya. On the way I saw a group of Jews with their hands up, 
escorted by Arrow-Crossers in their black uniform and 
red-white-green armbands, armed with machine pistols. They were 
evidently led to their execution. As this was happening in the 
central section of the city, I was afraid that the situation 
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might be even worse in the suburbs. I looked around in the car 
and when I saw no one was looking, I tore off the yellow star 
from my jacket. I then got off at the next station and took 
another streetcar, back to where the Abrahamsohns lived. When I 
there, I found they had already left. I asked the 
superintendent of the house, and he confirmed they left, 
mentioning the street's address. I knew I could not return to the 
Red Cross house, and so.J decided to follow them and join them. 

Meanwhile it got dark.. I;, boarded another streetcar that brought 
me to the area where the street was they - had mentioned, at the 
end of the line. When I alighted I was afraid to ask the 
conductor where the street was, for fear he would ask questions 
and turn me in. In this area the streets were almost completely 
abandoned, and there was the sound of machine guns in the 
distance. A men in uniform, perhaps a mail—carrier passed by, but 
I was afraid to approach him. Yet I had to find the street I was 
looking for. Then I saw a lady walking. I decided a woman would 
have pity on me and so I approached her. 

"Aunt", (the common form of address in Hungarian of an unfamiliar 
adult by a child) - "could you please tell me where such and such 
street is?" 

"Why do you need to know?" 

"I am going there to visit." 

"Whom do you visit?" 

"Acquaintances." 

"Well, I am going there myself. You can walk there with me." 
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We walked together in silence. Finally we reached a place 
surrounded by a wall and with an entrance gate, which had a sign 
with, the number I was looking for. The place was obviously a 
military camp, but it was the right address. I went inside with 
her and found many people huddled together in barracks, among 
them the Abrahamsohns. They were surprised to see me, but aftei I 
told them what I saw on the way, they said I could stay. I got 
something to eat and then we went to sleep. 

(I have often wondered about God's providence. The lady I walked 
with was obviously Jewish. Had I not met her at that place and 
time, X probably would have not found the place. Sooner or later 
I might have been found on the street and possibly been shot, as 
it happened to thousands of people in those days.) 

stayed at the camp the following day and night. On late morning 
Tuesday there was a big commotion. Armed Arrow Cross men entered 
the camp and with much shouting ordered every one to line up in 
the courtyard. I knew I was not supposed to be there and so I 
fled to the attic of one of the barracks, under the roof. I could 
not see what went on but I heard terrible shouting and a few 
shots. I was shaking with fear and wanted to pray. I remembered a 
story about someone who was in danger but did not know how to 
pray. He therefore offered the Hebrew letters to be a prayer for 
him. The planks and boards that supported the roof were covered 
with dust and so I wrote Hebrew letters in the dust with my 
finger, to protect me. I also remembered the story of Jacob when 
he feared that his brother Esau would attack him. Like him I 
vowed I would give one tenth of everything I would have to God, 
if I would survive this predicament. Suddenly I heard steps and 
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saw two Arrow Crossers with flash lights entering the attic, 
drawn. They found me. My heart stopped. I was sure I 
would be shot immediately. They came near and asked me questions 
what was I doing up there. I was afraid to tell them I was afraid 
of them. So I told them innocently I was playing there. They kept 
asking questions and finally I.. told them the truth, that I 
belonged to a Red Cross house in Kobanya and that I was afraid to 
go back there on Sunday. To my surprise they told me there was 
nothing to be afraid of. They gave me precise directions how to 
go there, right then. They even asked if I had money for the 
street car, which X had. Without saying good bye to the 

Abrahamsohns I left the compound and following the men's 
directions, returned to the Red Cross house, which I reached in 
safety. Further, I found that no harm had befallen the children 
or the staff there. 

this day I do not know what had happened. The military 
compound apparently served as a place of refuge and hiding for 
wealthy Jewish families. Most likely the camp commander or 
someone high up in the military was bribed to make the 

arrangements. The Arrow Crossers might have found out what went 
on and came to investigate. Possibly they too might have been 
bribed, for the Abrahamsohns survived the war and returned to 

their apartment after the Russians liberated the city, where I 
visited them. A more remote possibility is that the Arrow 

Crossers were Jewish boys in disguise, the existence of which was 
rumored, and is recorded in some historical books. 

Thus a story went that one of these Jewish boys in Arrow Cross 
uniform saw one of his genuine "comrades" carrying a Jew in the 
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as was 


direction of the Danube, obviously to be shot there, 
commonly done. The Jewish boy approached the scene. "How do you 
carry this stinking Jew? I'll.show you how to treat a Jew." With 
that he started beating on the Jewish person who was taken to his 
execution. "Comrade, I'll finish him Off, you can leave." The 
Arrow Cross man left, and the Jewish boy*released his prisoner 
two .blocks away. i’.;' .". r, \ ~ 

, non ■ ■-;■■>. . 1-6 a-r-jrij Si'i -bv ...:■ ~ 

From then on we lived in the Red Cross ® housed in great fear. We 
heard that ./.a Ghetto was established^vin l Kthe -7th district where 
many Jews used to live and where my schooIJ^was. All : Jews of 
Budapest were brought there and lived ; in ' very-■■'crowded conditions 
with little food and great misery. There were^two young men in 
the house who had escaped fromic- Poland ^and-- somehow " gained 
admittance. They were very religious M One - of them sometimes 
taught me Chumash. Once when he asked what we should study I said 
I wanted to study the Tochacha, the admonition and description 
of horrors that would befall the Jewish people if they did not 
keep God's commandments. "In the evening you will say 'who would 

give it were morning' and in the morning you will say 'who would 

give it were evening' because of the fear of your heart that you 

k e afraid and because of the sights that your eyes shall 
see." I. felt that every word had become true. 

X •• 

In November food got even scarcer than usual. I went out to the 
neighborhood and found a grocery store that still had a few 
things for sale, among them mustard and a kind of sausage made 
mainly of soybean. I decided I no longer could eat only kosher 
food and bought with the money I got from Mr. Abrahamsohn 
whatever was available. While walking on he street I heard a 



distant rumble, as if of thunder. This rumble got stronger every 
day. It was the sound of heavy guns as the front moved closer and 
the Russian armies started to close in on the capital. 

The two Polish men decided to build a bunker - a hidden place to 
survive, should the Nazis come and get us. They opened the wall 
under the staircase where there was an empty enclosure. They 
brought in there sacks of dried food which they obtained from the 
supply room. Then they covered the entrance in a way it was not 
noticeable. When they were ready, I asked if I could join them 
and they agreed. We spent several days and nights there, 
venturing out briefly only to go to the bathroom. One night we 
heard terrible shouts. Arrow-Cross men entered the house and 
started to ask questions of one of the women who were in charge. 
She was very courageous and told them they had no right to enter 
the Red Cross house which had exterritorial status, like an 
Embassy. We lay on our blankets with our hearts pounding in fear. 

Finally, after much commotion and threats, the Arrow-Cross men 
left. 

A few days later policemen came and gave orders to our leaders 
that we were all to march to the Ghetto. We packed our bags, 
lined up and marched to the seventh district, under police guard. 
The streets were mostly empty, only a few people looked curiously 
on the file of marching children. The Ghetto was surrounded by 
high wooden walls and entrances at certain street intersections, 
guarded by police and Arrow-Cross men. We entered and where 
brought to an old house were we occupied perhaps two apartments. 
It was exceedingly crowded and we were given almost no food. 
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A few days later we were given orders again to get our things and 
line up in the street. We were marched again under police escort, 
out of the Ghetto and through the city to another suburb, into 
another Red Cross house. We were all relieved to be out of the 
Ghetto, but the house we got into remained under police guard. I 
decided the time had come when the situation was bad. ^The 
following morning I noticed that the house was not guarded at' its 
rear which bordered at a large field. I got onto a 1 balcony on the 
tr. second floor, climbed over the railing'and : jumped on the ground. 
I ran across the empty field and reached a street where a street 
car was going. I took the streetcar, went into the inner city and 
from,,;-there crossed the Danube -to Buda, where I went to the 
Swedish Embassy. , 
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I found the Swedish Embassy in Buda, on the other side of the 
Danube and knocked on the door. It was opened .and some one asked 
what,, I came for. I showed my ."Schutzpass" and explained I came 
from a Red Cross house ,and was. told--;, to - corner to the embassy "if 
, . things were not right,",.; I; was then,,ilet in and brought to an 
office, where several women : worked at .desksio; They asked me more 
Questions and I repeated, my, story, including.: how. we were brought 
, v in. and out of the Ghetto.,.They then. told, me to-'wait outside. 



r r i r .waited in an anteroom from which various doors opened into 
offices. I heard the chatter of typewriters and peoplecame in 
and out, no one paying attention to me. I had arrived at the 
Embassy during mid morning and now it became noon and then 
afternoon. I was hungry, but did not dare to go in again. I had 
to go to the bathroom, but could not find one. For once, I was 
afraid I would be called into the office while in the bathroom, 
and not being there when I was told to wait, no one would bother 
about me further. I had to go more and more urgently, and in my 
distress jumped from one foot to the other and walked around in 
small circles. Finally, I could no longer control my self and 
urinated through my pants, making a small puddle on the floor. 

The hours passed. It started to get dark and I was very hungry. 
People came out of the office and left. Finally, the lady I 
talked to came out, accompanied by another woman. "Look, the 
child is still here. What is this puddle on the floor? Someone 
must not have cleaned his shoes coming in from the snow." Finally 
she turned to me. "Didn't anyone take care of you?". I said I was 
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told to wait outside, and that is what I did. ’’What do we do now? 
Well, you will come home with me and stay over night, and 
tomorrow we will see what will happen with you." 

We left the Embassy and descended the hill to the Margareth 
bridge, to cross to Pest, on foot. As we crossed the bridge, the 
air raid sirens sounded. Since the Danube bridges were presumably 
targets of air-raids, we ran as fast as we could to reach the 
other end of the bridge, which was at that point at least a 
kilometer long. Having gotten to the other side we ran 
breathlessly into the first house we reached and looked for the 
air raid shelter. We found the signs, went down there and sat on 
benches with other people. When we left the Embassy I did not put 
my yellow star on my jacket, and neither did my hostess, although 
I presumed she was Jewish. Perhaps we were recognized for what we 
were, because I overheard a conversation in which someone 
explained that regardless of what is being done to the Jews, it 
is not possible to get rid of them. I was very much afraid that 
at any moment we would be challenged and turned over to some 
authority, the result of which could be to be shot at the 
Danube’s bank. But nothing happened, and finally the all clear 
signal sounded and we left. 

We continued to her apartment which was not too far away, and I 
was given supper and then shown a place to sleep on a couch. I 
slept through the night and was woken up the following morning by 
my hostess. I dressed, washed my face and after a quick 
breakfast of bread and jam we left again for the Embassy. There I 
was told to wait again, but now inside the office where my lady 
worked and made phone calls. Finally, she told me to follow her. 
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We entered another office where a young tall man sat at a desk. 
He talked to me in German and asked questions about my 
whereabouts and what had happened. I answered in a few sentences. 
He then noticed that I had only a windbreaker jacket on and 
commented that I must be cold in the winter weather. I told him I 
also had holes in the soles of my shoes. He then gave orders that 
I be given shoes and a coat and be placed in a Swedish house. 
Although I did not know it at the time, I had met Raoul 
Wallenberg, who officially was first secretary in the Swedish 
Embassy, but who had come to Budapest to rescue as many Jews as 
possible with documents like the "Schutzpass" and houses under 
protection of the Embassy. 

I was handed over to a man who again walked with me across the 
bridge. On the other side we went to a warehouse where I saw 
many sacks and barrels of food and clothes. I was given good 
leather shoes to try on and after I found a pair that fit, I was 
also given a coat. When this business was completed, my escort 
took me to a street off the "Korut", the "Ring" which was one of 
Budapest's main thoroughfares, inscribing a half circle from the 
north to the south of the city which started and ended at the 
banks of the Danube. There we entered a house which was marked 
with a Swedish flag at its entrance and a large sign in German 
and Hungarian, proclaiming that this house belonged to the 
Swedish Embassy and had ex-territorial status. The house had four 
stor i es an< 3 was built, as was customary in Budapest, around a 
courtyard. Each story had perhaps eight apartments. We entered 
an apartment on the second floor and to my surprise I met the 
little girl and her mother who used to visit her at the Red Cross 
house and spoke German to her. I was assigned to stay with them 
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(unfortunately I do not recall their names) and they welcomed me 
in. 

All the people who were in the house had a Swedish "Schutzpass" 
which they obtained through one connection or another. Some of 
the people were well to do, as I could tell from the amount - of 
food they had and cartons of cigarettes they handled. Each room 
o-l the apartment was occupied by at least one family, sometimes 
two, and everyone shared the common facilities like bathroom and 
kitchen. Sleeping facilities were arranged as best as possible 
with beds, couches and mattresses on the floors. The person in 
charge of the house was a dwarf, who had the charisma of 
leadership and commanded much respect. He frequently left the 
house, trying to organize food and other things with the Swedish 
Embassy and kept us informed about what was going on by calling 
meetings in the courtyard of the house. Shortly after my arrival 
he announced that a common kitchen would be organized and people 
who had food were asked to share what they had with those who did 
not. There was very little food handed out, less than I ever 
experienced before. Sometimes a soup, a little bread or a 
handful of garbanzo beans. The lady I was with had no food of her 
own, but other people in the apartment had. I remember asking 
them if I could have the coffee grounds after they prepared 
(ersatz) coffee, which I then ate. 

One day it was rumored that a store on the "Ring" was selling 
(substitute) coffee. A man promised me 100 pengo if I would go 
there, stay in line, and buy some for him. He explained that for 
one reason or other he could not do it himself, and asked me the 
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favor to buy it for him. I knew it was dangerous and X refused to 
go. 

After a while I mentally adopted the people I stayed with, (which 
also included the little girl's grandmother) as my family, 
considering the little girl as my sister and the woman as my 
mother. I even told her to hit me, if she thought I did x not 
behave well. 

I had heard the first rumblings of the front in November. Now the 
Russian armies.were closing in and the sound of the battle grew 
louder. Once there was a rumor that a Russian tank patrol had 
penetrated the city and showed up at the East Railway Terminal 
which was in the center of the city. As the Russian armies 
reached the suburbs, the fighting increased in ferocity. The 
German command was determined to defend the city since they knew 
that once Budapest fell, the Russian armies would swiftly reach 
the German (Austrian) border and their next target would be 
Vienna. So the German and Hungarian armies put up fierce 
resistance, fighting from street to street and house to house. 
Toward the middle of December word went around that the Russian 
armies advancing from the south had linked up with those coming 
from the east and north, and thus Pest, the part of the city on 
the east bank of the river Danube, was surrounded. 

On the eve of December 25 we were all sitting in the living room 
of the apartment. I listened to the various stories the adults 
were telling, when suddenly there was a tremendous explosion. The 
lights flickered, went dim and after a few minutes went out 
completely. It was thought that tnere was an air-raid and so we 
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all went down to the cellar, into the air-raid shelter. As we 
went down, there were more explosions, but not as close. We 
stayed in the shelter all night long. In the morning we saw that 
the house across the street had been hit by an artillery shell 
and we heard there had been casualties. The shelling signalled 
the start of the siege and artillery bombardment of the city by 
the Russians. From then on the shelling never stopped. It only 
moved from one area of the city to another, but the explosions 
were to be heard all the time. With the shelling also came air 
attacks. Low flying Russian aircraft strafed the streets and 
dropped bombs on the houses. There was no attempt on their side 
to distinguish between civilian and military targets. By the time 
Budapest was liberated by the Russians, about 8055 of the 
buildings were hit and either partially or completely demolished. 

As the attacks now went on constantly, we stayed in the air-raid 
shelter permanently, venturing out only occasionally when there 
seemed to be a lull to fetch something from the apartments 
upstairs. There was no electricity, and light in the shelter came 
only from candles that were lit occasionally. I sat most of the 
time on a bench, huddled in a blanket, hungry, dirty and in a 
daze. I suffered from dysentery and frequently had to run to the 
toilet that was in the courtyard. Sometimes I did not make it 
there in time and soiled my clothes. I had no other clothes to 
change into and there was no way, nor was I inclined, to wash the 
dirty clothes on me, because of the cold. My clothes were 
infested with lice, as was my hair and I itched a lot. Once I 
overheard someone saying "the boy stinks terribly". And all the 
time the hunger. There was no more bread, only a handful of the 
cooked beans that were handed out once a day. 
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Our leader the dwarf ventured out from time to time and came back 
with horror stories. He told of many dead in the street, of 
streets blocked by rubble from demolished houses and that we 
could not imagine what it was like out there. Once he brought a 
single-sheet newspaper, the size of half a tabloid. Its headline 
proclaimed: "Fierce Fighting at the Eastern Railway Station: Our 
Heroes Have Stopped the Advance of the Enemy". My mother and‘I 
used to pass by the Eastern Railway Station every day on the way 
to her work. 

There was no more water pressure in the pipes, since the city did 
not have electricity to run the waterworks pumps. At first there 
was still water from a tap in the courtyard of the house, but 
then this stopped too. The third or fourth house to the east of 
us still had water, and so people were sent there with buckets to 
fetch water. One day I was asked if I would go there to fetch two 
bucketfuls of water, and I agreed. I took the buckets, left the 
house and walked on the street to the other house. There I found 
the tap with running water and filled up my buckets, as I was 
told. When I walked back to our house with the water, I suddenly 
heard a plane coming. I did not know consciously what to do, but 
I put down the buckets and pressed against the wall of the house, 
since I was too far away from an entrance to seek shelter there. 
The plane came at roof-top level, strafing the street. The street 
pavement looked as if being hit by big raindrops. The plane 
pulled up and disappeared, I saw five-cornered red stars blazing 
under its wings. I picked up my buckets and continued to our 
house. 
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At another time I was asked if I would help to dispose of garbage 
on a pushcart, with two other men. We pushed the cart about a two 
blocks away to a clearing, where there used to be a small garden. 
There we emptied its contents and then made our way back. As we 
walked back, we heard a plane coming, but this time we made into 
the entrance of a house. The plane came close, then we heard a 
tremendous explosion and felt the air pressure, the house was 
shaking. We knew the bomb hit close by. When the plane was gone, 
we continued to our house. When I entered, I found the entrance 
hall totally dark, where it used to be light from the courtyard. 
We made our way through the hallway to the courtyard, and then 
saw that the courtyard was full of rubble and smoke. The house 
had been hit, the fourth floor came totally down and the third 
floor was heavily damaged. A woman came down the stairway, her 
head and face covered with blood, screaming for first aide. It 
was terrible to look at. I returned to the cellar and occupied my 
place on the bench. 

Word came that our house leader, the dwarf, had committed 
suicide. He was found in his room on the first floor, where he 
had hung himself. No one knew why he did it. There was 
speculation that he knew more than us what was in store for us. 
He was a very courageous little man, who, in spite of his 
appearance had much charisma, commanded respect and worked very 
hard. Somehow he assumed the position of leadership and tried to 
improve our lot as best he could by dealing with the Swedish 
Embassy and by running around in town. 

The fighting grew in intensity. While previously there were some 
lulls, now the shelling and bombardment went on continuously. 
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Nevertheless, sometimes I left the cellar and rummaged around. I 
went up to the bombed out apartments on the third floor and 
looked around, mainly for food, which I did'not find. I did find 
some paperbacks strewn around and I picked them up and read them, 
sitting at the entrance of the cellar. Mostly they were 
detective novels. I believe one of them was "The Raven" by Agatha 
Christie, translated of course into Hungarian. ■»: 

A German tank pulled up and parked in front of the house. Once I 
looked briefly out and saw the German soldiers with their unique 
tankers cap. In the evening the fighting was fierce, we heard 
machine gun fire and the din of artillery. Everyone was in the 
cellar. I sat on my bench and dozed. In the night I had to get up 
and go to the toilet in the courtyard. I sat there in the dark 
for a while, when suddenly I heard a commotion and loud noises. I 
went back into the cellar and saw that some people had lit 
candles. There were two soldiers there with sub-machine guns and 
strange round fur hats. At first I thought these must be the 
soldiers from the German tank, but then I heard "oroszok, 
oroszok ' which means "Russians" in Hungarian. Somebody came 
forward who spoke Russian and talked with the soldiers, 
^- rans l a tin <3 as he went to all around. The soldiers inquired if 
there were German soldiers here, and he assured them there were 
none. I heard the word "nyemecky" repeated several times, which, 
like the Hungarian "nemet", means German. When the Russian 
soldiers were assured there were no Germans in the house, they 
left. There was much excitement and also fear and speculations, 
since we did not know if the Russians had arrived in force or if 
what we saw was just a forward patrol. This according to the 
military experts among us... Also we did not know where the 
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Germans would resist the Russian advance. We were to find out in 
the morning. 

Around five in the morning someone went out .on the street and 
reported that Russian soldiers were holding the next 
intersection, facing the "korut". When morning came, we saw many 
Russian soldiers on the street. I saw an old Jewish man walking 
on the street, with the yellow Jewish star on his coat. A Russian 
officer approached him they talked and then the officer ripped 
the star off the man 1 s coat and threw it on the ground. Later the 
Russians brought up a gun, placed it near the house and started 
the Ring, where the Germans evidently had set up their 
next line of resistance. The shelling went on in intervals all 
the afternoon we observed Russian horse-drawn wagons 
moving eastward, away from the Ring. There was much worry that 
the Russians were thrown back and the Germans would return. There 
was even a debate if we shouldn't move away to safety with the 
Russian wagons, put then it was decided to stay put. 

The fighting subsided the following day. The Germans withdrew to 
Buda on the west bank of the Danube, and then blew up the 
remaining bridges that linked the two parts of the city. The 
Russians apparently had great difficulty crossing the river. They 
built a pontoon bridge, but the fighting in Buda went on for many 
weeks. Finally the Germans withdrew to the citadel, which had 
impregnable walls. They surrendered there on April 4, 1945. The 

occupation of Pest on the east bank was completed by the Russians 
on January 18. 
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When it was sure that the Germans were gone and the fighting was 
over, everyone moved back from the cellar to the apartments, 
although I do not know what the people did whose apartments were 
demolished by the bomb. My only concern was to obtain food. I 
went out to the streets, were the destruction was indescribable. 
There was not a single house that appeared to be undamaged. 
Corpses were lying on the streets. The "Korut", one of Budapests 
most elegant streets lay in rubble, at places impassable even by 
foot were houses had collapsed. Some houses looked like doll 
houses, the front totally collapsed, exposing to view the 
apartments behind, which in some places seemed to be miraculously 
in perfect order. 

After the Russian completed the occupation of the city on the 
east bank, their high command declared an 8-day period of free 
looting, as was customary with them after the capture of a major 
c -*-ty. It meant the total breakdown of law and order. The soldiers 
broke all the stores open, requisitioned anything they liked from 
the population and raped the women. I did not witness the latter. 
They were particularly keen on watches, and some of them were 
seen with several watches strung up> their arm. A going joke- was 
that a Russian soldier brought a large alarm clock to a 
watchmaker, told him to make three wrist watches out of it and 
keep the rest as his reward. 

On the streets I looked for open stores and searched them for 
food. Usually I did not find anything, since others were already 
there before me. In one store on the "Korut" I did find a n old 
mildewed crust of bread which I ate. I saw a Russian tank, 
followed by soldiers. The tank smashed a store open, which was 
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shut with iron shutters. The soldiers went in but left soon. I 
went after them. It was a stationary store, of no interest to 
anyone. I noticed the cash register which was open, there was 
money there. I left it as it was, there was nothing to buy with 
pengos. 


In one of the bombed-out houses I found a small pot which I taed 
to my belt, so I could get food if there was an opportunity. I 
went into a hotel whose upper stories were burning, but in the 
cellar there was much traffic. Russian soldiers had discovered 
there huge barrels of wine. They shot holes in the barrels, and 
the wine spurted out an ran on the floor. Drunk Russian soldiers 
lay around. I filled some of the wine in my pot and drank. Then I 
. When I came out I felt slightly tipsy turvy. 

In a house nearby ours a Russian company set up camp in the 
courtyard. I went there to ask them for food. I had already 
learned how to say "daymi khleba" - "give me bread". The Russian 
soldiers stood in line in front of two kettles, under which they 
had made a fire - there was no lack of fire wood from the debris. 
A soldier ladled out the food. One kettle had something like a 
cabbage soup, the other cooked dried peas. I waited until the 
soldiers were finished and then approached the cook with the 
peas, asking for food. But the soldier motioned me away to the 
pot with cabbage. I understood from the word "officjeer" that he 
used that the peas were for officers only, but I did get a 
portion of the cabbage soup. 

When not drunk, the Russians were not unkind, but they were 
impervious to the plight of the population. From time to time I 
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got from them a piece of bread or something to eat, but often 
their response was "davay" — move on. 

I wandered to the sixth and seventh districts, and one day I went 
to see the apartment where we used to live. I climbed up the 
familiar stairs and found the police seal still on our doorbut 
it was open. The apartment was hit by a bomb and the wall 'that 
had separated our apartment from the Trenks 1 apartment had 
collapsed into the living room on our sidewhere the furniture 
of both families was stored. Everything was in pieces and covered 
by the rubble. Miraculously, in one. corner a cabinet with a glass 
door in which my father kept his religious books was unharmed. 
The whole room was in shambles but this closet did not even have 
a scratch and the glass door was intact. I cleared the rubble 
away somewhat and saw the books in their familiar covers - 
Hirsch's edition of the Torah in five volumes, the Talmud and 
also the collected works of Goethe. I left everything as it was 
but collected some photographs of our family that lay strewn on 
the rubble. These I have with me until this very day. 

I went over to the Trenks' apartment. Mrs Trenk was there and 
told me that Mr. Trenk was dyeing. I went in to see him. He lay 
on his bed and gasped. Mrs. Trenk said she was sorry she did not 
have any food to give me. I did not know how to handle the 
situation and left, telling her I hoped Mr. Trenk would get 
better. 

There was a bakery on the street were the Swedish house was and 
one day it opened. There was a long line of people waiting to get 
bread. I stood in line for the better part of the morning, in the 
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cold. When I got to the entrance, I saw a man handing out loaves 
of bread as fast as he could, and collecting one pengo for each. 
I had money in my pockets and grabbed two loaves, which I brought 
to the family I stayed with. 

I went to look up the Red Cross house at the location we were 
taken to from the Ghetto. It was a long walk but I had good shoes 
and a coat, thanks to Raoul Wallenberg and his warehouse. I did 
not know at the time that Raoul Wallenberg was already in the 
custody of the Russians who arrested him on trumped up charges 
that he was an American spy. Wallenberg was later taken to 
Moscow where he languished for the rest of his life in the Gulag. 
According to some speculations he might still be alive there 
today. Since then I have been thinking often about the fate of 
this man and how to reconcile what happened to him, who saved 
tens of thousands, with the individual providence of God. But, at 
the time I did not know anything about Raoul Wallenberg. 

I found the Red Cross house intact and the children and some 
staff personal there unharmed. They told me there was much 
fighting in their area. One of the boys, Kurt who used to spread 
terror was hit by a bullet in his chest, which exited from his 
back. He was fortunate that he was not seriously wounded and was 
then recovering. They still had a little food in the storeroom 
and so I decided to re-join them. I walked back to the Swedish 
house and the following day I said good bye to the family with 
whom I had stayed. There were no possessions for me to take back 
to the Red Cross house except my little pot strung on my belt. 
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I spent the days foraging in the suburbs for food. People were 
looking for food factories and I found a place where they had 
produced oil out of seeds. The pressed seeds were left for animal 
fodder, but I found them to be edible. I went there several times 
to pick some up. At other places I found tomato sauce in barrels 
and some kind of salted herring. I ate the herring but it was 
too salty and did not taste good. To this day I do not like that 
kind of fish. 

On the streets were many cadavers of horses that were killed 
the fighting. Because of the sub—freezing weather, these 
cadavers did not rot. People cut them open for the meat. I found 
a knife and brought back some horse meat. We had a stove in one 
room and a girl offered to fry the meat for me on the stove. I 
let her do it but I did not understand that I should share some 
with her, or perhaps I shared only a little. To this day I feel 
sorry and ashamed about this. 

In my wanderings I discovered a house not far away where Russian 
soldiers were stationed. As usual I went in and asked for food, 
and they gave me some. While in the compound I noticed in the 
hallway leading to the courtyard a small sack of some course 
flour that was used to feed the horses. I decided to come back in 
the evening and swipe it. When it was almost dark, I went back 
to the house and entered the hallway. There was a fire in the 
courtyard and I heard the Russian soldiers singing. I looked 
around, nobody was there and the sack was at the place I had seen 
it during the day. I picked it up, it was not too heavy. Slowly I 
made my way back out when I heard a cry: "Stoy" - stop. I 
started running. Shots rang out. I kept running, made it to the 
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door and down the street. I looked behind me, no Russian soldier 
was following. I carried the sack back to the Red Cross house and 
hid it under my bed. I could eat the cereal raw. But after two 
days when I came back from my wanderings, I found that someone 
had stolen the sack from me. I never found out who did it. 

The atmosphere in the Red Cross house was one of total 
demoralization. Boys and girls all slept in the same rooms 
together. Everyone, including the girls used the most foul and 
explicit language, of which the Hungarian language distinguishes 
itself. There was no discipline and no attempt by the adults to 
impose any kind of order. Miklos the leader was gone. Of the 
staff, only the kitchen personnel was there, two or three ladies. 
They fixed some kind of coffee in the morning and handed out a 
Pf®*-® of hard honey cake, that was it for the day. Everyone 
foraged around for food like me. One day someone caught a cat, 
killed it and a stew was made out of it. I did not participate in 
that meal. In the evening a fire was made in the stove and we set 
around it, the boys and girls telling stories. One day a girl 
said she had had it with the foul language and pleaded for 
everyone to be human again. I stayed up as long as there was some 
fire in the stove. When the fire died out, I went to my bed which 
was in an entrance room, outside. There I slept on a bed with a 
straw mattress, covered with one blanket and my coat. It was very 
cold and I pulled up my knees to my chin to keep warm. The 
mattress did not provide any cushioning from the steel bars of 
the bed and I kept tossing from one side to the other, trying to 
get comfortable. The lice in my clothes and head made me itch, 
they usually were active during night, or perhaps that was when 
they were felt. One morning when I woke up I resolved to return 
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to some semblance of a human being. I found a sheet, tore it up 
to make a towel and washed my face in cold water which I had not 
done for a long time, since water either was not available for 
washing or it was too cold. I had not taken a bath for weeks. 

One morning in February two young women came and asked if anyone 
came from a religious home. I asked them what they had in mind. 
They explained they were from a religious Zionist organization 
and they were looking for children from religious homes, to take 
thenr ;to the,, : ,countryside. ; It was generally known that in the 
countryside there always was more food. So I said I came from a 
religious home. I looked at the children of the Rabbi from 
Debreczen, but they said they were not religious. So I went with 
the girls. We walked back to the city to a house, not far away 
from the place we used to live. When we got there, they said the 
f-*- rs t thing they were going to do was to give me a bath. They 
took all my lice infested clothes off and threw them in the fire 
that was burning in a stove. Then they put me in a bath tub with 
hot water and scrubbed me off. I protested being naked, but the 
9i r ls laughed and said I was too young to worry about that. They 
disinfected my hair with some bad smelling substance. Then I was 
given new clothes and food. A new life was to start. 
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